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/ You may be surprised ‘es 

to learn that Romney 

Gay is not a dashing 

young man but a quiet 

young woman with a 

brown hair and a 
pleasant smile. 

If you saw her 
scrambling about on a ladder or 
dusting or unpacking cartons in 
the Greenwich Village bookshop of 
which she is part owner, you would 
scarcely guess that you were look- 
ing at the favorite author-artist of 
thousands upon thousands of the 
youngest set of book lovers. Phyllis 
Britcher (Romney Gay to us) grad- 
uated from Syracuse University’s 
school of art and studied in Paris, 
but she draws just as she pleases— 
and that is what pleases her tens of 
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ROM NE Y GAY 
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> thousands of follow- 
- ers, too. 

_ She writes her own 
’ books, in the simplest 
© of sentences or in lilt- 
} ing rhyme, and chil- 
dren soon know them 
by heart. Try skipping 


a page or changing a word in read- 


ing a Corally Crothers or Cinder 
book to young ones who know and 
love it. You will soon learn what 
loyal fans Romney Gay has! 

If the two-to-six-year-olds in 
your family do not have the whole 
Romney Gay library—published 
at fifty cents a copy by Grosset 
& Dunlap—you’d better hurry to 
your book store—because you'll 
want them, and they don’t stay on 
the counters long. 
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The Barkington Faanily 


By ROBIN PALMER 
Illustrated by JACKIE PELLER 
Part One } 


| # BARKINGTON FAMILY were 
spending the winter at Grandmoth- 
er’s house in the city. They were 
pleased to be there because, before 
that, they had lived in an apartment 
and they never seemed to have 
enough room. There were so many 
Barkingtons—seven, if you counted 
the new baby—and Mrs. Barking- 
ton felt that he always should be 
counted. So, you see, it was hard 
for them to fit into an apartment 
comfortably. 

Besides, Grandmother needed to 
have them with her. She had been 
sick and the doctor said she must 
stay in her room and have her meals 
brought up on a tray. It was really 
the doctor who invited the Barking- 
tons to move in. 

“The old lady will need someone 
to look after her this winter,” he 
said, “and she can’t afford a nurse.” 

Mrs. Barkington accepted the in- 
vitation at once. “The first of the 
month is on Monday,” she remarked, 
and hurried home to pack. 

Then the doctor told Grand- 
mother what he had done. 

“The very idea!” cried the old 
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lady. “I won’t have people running 
my life for me. How much rest do 
you think I’ll get with five children 
in the house?” 

“Don’t worry about that,” said 
the doctor. “They are fine children, 
and a little noise won’t hurt you a 
bit. It’s sweeping and dusting and 
climbing stairs you should avoid.” 

Grandmother sniffed in a way that 
showed she was very much annoyed, 
but the doctor would not give in. 

-The following Wednesday, for 
Mrs. Barkington had been mistaken 
about the date, the whole family ar- 
rived, carrying suitcases, bundles, 
baskets, and, of course, the baby. 

For an instant they paused on the 
pavement and looked at their new 
home. They had seen it before, to be 
sure, but they had not known then 
that they were going to live there. 
It was certainly not a pretty house. 
It was much too tall and thin, and 
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exactly like all the other houses on 
the street, but the family were 
pleased to be moving into it. 

Mrs. Barkington was proud of the 
fact that the house had two dining 
rooms. “These days lots of houses 
haven’t any dining room,” she said, 
“but Grandmother has two. Think 
what fun it will be to eat our meals 
in different places.” 

The first dining room was next to 
the kitchen. The second was up- 
stairs, right over the kitchen, with a 
dumbwaiter to carry the dishes up 
and down. The Barkington children 
were very proud of that dumb 
waiter. 

It looked like a big, wooden box 
with the front open, and it went up 
and down between floors the way an 
elevator does. When you wanted to 
send something upstairs, you put it 
on the dumbwaiter and pulled the 
rope. Up went the box to the second 
dining room. Patsy had already sug- 
gested that they should take turns 
sending up the dinner. 

Patsy was the only girl Barking- 
ton, so she had a hard time keeping 
up with the boys. Sometimes they 
called her Pigtail Pat, because she 
wore her dark hair in two short 
braids that just reached her shoul- 
ders. She was seven years old, right 
in the middle of the family. 

Her two older brothers were 
Roddy and Jim, and her two young- 
er brothers were Punch and Cor- 
nelius, Junior. Punch was almost 


three, but the children called hinf 
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the old baby because the new baby 
was really new. 

“Leave the bags in the hall,” Mrs. 
Barkington said, as soon as they en- 
tered the house, “and come right 
upstairs to see Grandmother.” 

She led the way to the old lady’s 
room and stood in the doorway, call- 
ing cheerfully, “Well, here we are.” 

“So I see,” said Grandmother. 

There was a pause as she kissed 
them systematically, and then she 
went on, “I do hope you are going 
to take good care of my house. Don’t 
break things or move the furniture 
about. Yours is in storage, I sup- 
pose.” 

Mrs. Barkington said that it was. 

“But we shall be quite careful of 
yours,” cried Roddy, “really we 
shall.” He took off his glasses and 
began polishing them vigorously. 
They didn’t need polishing, but 
Roddy had only been wearing 
glasses for a week, so he cleaned 
them very often. 

“Now I’m going to pop right 
downstairs and make you a cup of 
tea,” Mrs. Barkington said, “while 
Father and the boys go back to the 
apartment for the rest of our things. 
We couldn’t quite carry all our 
clothes on one trip and, of course, 
there were Jim’s caterpillars.” 

“Eh?” cried the old lady. 

Jim shuffled his feet and stared 
nervously at the rug. 

“Jim is very much interested in 
animals and bugs and things,” Roddy 
explained hastily. “He thought it 
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would be fun to bring some cater- 
pillars into the house and watch 
them build their cocoons, you know. 
So he went to the park and made a 
good collection, and in the spring 
we'll have our own butterflies.” 

“Mercy sakes!” cried Grand- 
mother. “What do the rest of you 
collect?” 

“Oh, nothing alive,” Roddy re- 
plied, “just stamps and things.” 

“Well, that’s a blessing,” said the 
old lady. “The caterpillars can stay 
in the backyard.” 





Onc Saturday evening all the fam- 
ily except Father gathered in the 
kitchen to prepare the supper. The 
baby lay in his basket in the middle 
of the floor, calmly sucking his 
thumb, while Jim practiced jumping 
back and forth over his head. Jim 
was the sort of boy who could never 
sit still. Roddy and Patsy perched on 
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the edge of the table and watched 
their mother fix Grandmother’s tray. 

“Where do we eat tonight?” 
asked Roddy. 

“Upstairs, I think,” answered his 
mother. “It’s so much easier to send 
things up in the dumbwaiter. Oh, 
Punch dear, don’t put the cat’s tail 
in your mouth. I’m sure it doesn’t 
taste good. Will someone please take 
the cat away from Punch?” 

Jim stopped jumping and put the 
cat outside in the yard. 

“No, no, no!” shouted Punch. 

His mother gave him a cracker. 

“The new baby is a lot easier to 
take care of than Punch,” Jim re- 
marked. ‘‘Sometimes I wonder 
whether we really needed Punch in 
this family.” 

“Good gracious me!” cried his 
mother. “As if we could do without 
any one of you. You used to be just 
like that when you were little.” 

Roddy pulled his glasses down to 
the end of his nose and made a funny 
face at Jim. Then he slid off the 
table. 

“I hope there’s enough to eat,” he 
said. “I’m as hungry as a bear. In 
fact, I’m as hungry as two bears.” 

He went over to the stove and 
looked into the pots and pans. 

“Saturday night,” he groaned, 
“nothing but beans and apple sauce.” 

“And bread and butter,” said 
Mrs. Barkington. “Quite enough for 
anyone.” 

Roddy sighed and began to wipe 
the steam off his glasses. He was still 
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rubbing them when Mr. Barkington 
came in. “Hello, everybody,” he 
said heartily. 

Mr. Barkington worked at the 
Zoo. He was a big, good-natured 
man with a deep bass voice. All the 
animals liked him. 

“You're right on time,” cried 
Roddy. 

Mr. Barkington smiled. “Where 
do we eat tonight—upstairs?” 

“So much easier,” said his wife. 
“Besides, we had lunch in the dining 
room here. Roddy! For goodness’ 
sake! Not in there with all the food.” 

Roddy was just putting the baby 
into the dumbwaiter. 

“Easier to give him a ride upstairs 
than to carry him,” he said. 

“Sometimes it is better not to take 
the easiest way,” his mother an- 
swered. “Give the baby to me. 
Father, you may carry Punch. 
Roddy, bring the high chair out of 
the first dining room. And Jim, don’t 
forget the baby’s basket.” 

With these words Mrs. Barking- 
ton sailed out of the room and up 
the dark stairs. The family followed 
her—all but Patsy. It was her turn 
to pull up the dumbwaiter. 

When at last they were at the 
table, everyone began to talk at once. 
Punch banged his spoon on his high 
chair, and the baby started to cry. 
In the midst of all the racket, Mrs. 
Barkington cocked her head on one 
side like a bird. 

“T hear something,” she remarked. 

“Ts it rats?” asked Mr. Barkington.° 





“Rats sometimes make a noise in the 
walls.” 

“IT hear it, too,” cried Patsy. “It 
does sound like rats.” 

“Oh boy!” shouted Jim. “T’ll 
tame them. I’ve always wanted some 
tame rats. They’re smart as any- 
thing. Is it rats, Mother?” 

“Oh, no,” said Mrs. Barkington, 
with a little cry of dismay. “Oh 
dear me, no! It’s Grandmother. She’s 
banging on the wall. We must have 
forgotten her tray. Will you take it 
up, Roddy?” 

Roddy grunted and left the room. 
In a few minutes he slid into his 
place again. “Grandmother thinks 
we are making a good deal of noise,” 
he said. “She can hear us all the way 
up in her room.” 

“Really?” cried Mrs. Barkington. 
“Tt’s remarkable what a keen sense of 
hearing she has at her age. You had 
better shut the door. Now, let’s all 
be quiet while we count to a hun- 
dred,” suggested Mother. 

“But Punch can’t count,” cried 
Jim, “and he’s the noisiest of all.” 

“It reminds me of the monkey 
house at the Zoo,” shouted Mr. 
Barkington. 

That gave Patsy an idea. “Punch,” 
she cried, between his yells, “we are 
going to play a game.” 

ch was rather tired of crying 
by that time, so he stopped to listen. 

“The first one to speak or laugh,” 
said Patsy, “is a monkey.” 

There was a dead silence. Mrs. 
Barkington smiled. She always liked 
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to play games, and so, of course, did 
the children. They made signs to 
each other across the table. Punch 
looked thoughtfully from one to 
another and wondered what was 
going on. He was still too little to 
understand. 

Then Mr. Barkington picked up a 
bottle of tomato sauce for his beans. 
He shook it hard to be sure it was 
thoroughly mixed. 

POP! The cork flew out of the 
bottle and went clear to the ceiling. 
So did the sauce. It made a large, red 
spot. 

“Oh my. goodness,” cried Mr. 
Barkington. “Oh my goodness!” 

Everyone began to laugh. “Father 
is the monkey,” said Patsy. “Father is 
the noisy one this time.” 
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“He certainly is,” agreed Mrs. 
Barkington. She looked up at the 
spot. 

“What will Grandmother say?” 
asked Roddy. 

Father sighed. “I was just wonder- 
ing about that myself,” he said. 

“Don’t you worry,” laughed Mrs. 
Barkington. “She will speak sharply 
and then forget about it. That’s the 
way she is. Besides, when she has 
guests she can use the other dining 
room. I always knew it was a good 
thing to have two.” 


“ 

Ben is Patsy’s day at the den- 
tist’s,” said Mrs. Barkington one 
morning, about a week later, “so I 
am going downtown with her after 
school. You boys can take care of 
Punch.” 

Jim groaned, but Roddy was 
never at a loss for words when he 
found himself in a difficult situation. 

“I’m sure Punch should go to the 
dentist, too,” he said. “He acts as 
if he’s getting another tooth.” 

It was a good enough idea, but 
Mrs. Barkington didn’t hear it. She 
had a dreamy expression on her face. 
Roddy knew there was no use talk- 
ing to her when she looked like that. 
So did Jim. 

“She isn’t listening,” he said. 
“Come on. We'll be late for school.” 

They started down the street, feel- 
ing very gloomy indeed. 

“It’s one of those days,” Roddy 
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remarked, “when everything goes 
wrong. You wait and see.” 

“Oh, Punch isn’t that bad,” said 
Patsy. “The trick is never to let him 
get out of your sight.” 

“We know that,” answered Rod- 
dy coldly. “It means we can’t do a 
single thing all afternoon but sit and 
look at that baby. Leave him alone 
for just one minute and he finds an 
ink bottle or a box of eggs or some- 
thing that makes a mess. It’s all very 
well for you to talk, Patsy, you don’t 
have to stay with him.” 

“Would you rather go to the den- 
tist?” asked his sister. 

Jim laughed. “Of course not.” 

“Well, no, I suppose not,” Roddy 
admitted. “It’s an unlucky day for 
all three of us.” 

That afternoon he and Jim stood 
at the window and watched their 


mother and Patsy go down the 
street. On the floor beside them 
Punch was cheerfully pulling books 
out of the bookcase. 

“What shall we do with him?” 
asked Jim. 

Roddy drummed on the window- 
pane with his fingers. “We could 
take turns watching him, of course,” 
he replied. “One of us could read 
while the other one watched.” 

“Who wants to read?” said Jim. 

Roddy started to say, “I do,” but 
instead, he stopped and _ listened. 
Then he threw open the window. 
““What’s that?” he asked. 

A long way off Jim could hear 
the sound of bells ringing and 
whistles blowing. It grew louder and 
louder. Clang, cLanc, CLANG! 

“A fire!” yelled Jim. “Here comes 
the hook-and-ladder.” 
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Roddy leaned out of the window. 
“Tt must be near here,” he said. 
“Let’s follow the engines.” 

“What about Punch?” 

“Why, we'll take him along. He 
may never have another chance to 
see a fire. Come on, Punch.” 

As he spoke, Roddy grasped one 
of Punch’s arms, and Jim took the 
other. Off they went, out the door 
and down the street. More engines 
passed them as they ran, and they 
could see smoke a few blocks away. 
They would have gone faster if it 
had not been for Punch. He lifted 
his feet from the ground and let his 
brothers carry him by the arms. 


—— oa 
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“Of all the stupid tricks,” panted 
Roddy. 

“If only Mother didn’t feed him 
such a lot,” Jim replied. “He weighs 
too much. Put your feet on the 
ground, Punch, or I’ll drop you.” 

Punch just chuckled. 

“He knows you won't,” grunted 
Roddy. 

They went on, hurrying as much 
as they could with such a burden, 
until they got to the block where 
the fire was. It was crowded with 
people. Firemen had tied ropes 
across the street to hold them back. 

“If we could just wiggle through 
the crowd,” said Roddy, “we might 











be able to see something.” But you 
can’t wiggle through the crowd 
when there are three together. 

Roddy let go of Punch’s arm. 
“Jim can hold him,” he thought, 
“while I find a good place to stand.” 

At almost the same instant Jim 
had the same idea. “If I were on the 
other side of this man,” he said to 
himself, “I could see something. 
Roddy will hang on to Punch.” So 
he let go of his brother, too. 

Of course, Punch could see even 
less than Jim and Roddy; he was so 
small. In front of his nose was the 
wide blackness of a woman’s coat. 
He couldn’t see to the top of it and 
he couldn’t see to the side of it. He 
looked down at the pavement. It was 
dirty, but that didn’t bother Punch. 
He realized that his only chance to 
go forward was to get on his hands 
and knees, so down he went. 

Punch was used to crawling, even 
in tight places. In and out he went, 
around one pair of fect after an- 
other, until he was in the very front 
row. [hen he went under the rope. 
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The fire was a most exciting one 
and all the people were looking up 
at it, so no one noticed Punch. He 
paused for a minute wondering what 
to do next. In the basement window 
of the house he saw a small kitten. 
Punch was very fond of cats. He 
crawled at top speed right into the 
building where the fire was. 

The older boys didn’t get through 
the crowd so easily. Jim wriggled 
and squeezed with all his might, but 
he only managed to wedge himself 
between a tall man and a very fat 
woman. He couldn’t see the fire any 
better than before, and he felt as if 
all the air were being pressed out of 
him. It was a tight, uncomfortable 
feeling. 

“No use staying here,” he thought. 
“T'll pull out and find Roddy.” 

Pulling out was harder than it 
sounds. In fact, it was just as much 
of a squeeze as pushing in. But Jim 
did it. He backed away from the 
crowd and took a deep breath. Then 
he saw Roddy running toward him. 

“Where’s Punch?” cried Roddy. 

Jim had forgotten all about Punch. 
“T don’t know,” he answered, “I 
thought you had him.” 

“But I left him with you,” gasped 
Roddy. “Where on earth do you 
suppose he is?” 

“It has only been a minute or 
two,” Jim said. “He can’t have gone 
far. Let’s call him.” 

They walked up and down, shout- 
ing, “Punch! Punch! Come here.” 
But Punch didn’t come. 
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A man in the crowd turned to 
look at the boys. “Have you lost 
your dog,” he asked. 

“No,” cried Roddy. “It’s our little 
brother. He’s not three years old yet. 
Have you seen him?” 

“No, I haven’t,” replied the man, 
“but I'll try to help you.” 

He spoke to other persons in the 
crowd. “There is a little boy lost,” 
he said. “Has anyone seen him?” 

One after another, they began to 
look, but the answer was always the 
same, “No, he isn’t here. He isn’t 
here.” 

“Where can he have gone?” Jim 
wondered. 

“Let the boys go forward,” 
man suggested. Some of the hee 
stepped back and others moved aside 
so that Jim and Roddy managed to 
get right up to the rope. They could 
have had a perfect view of the fire, 
but they were thinking too much 
about Punch to notice that, And 
Punch was nowhere to be seen. 

“Oh dear,” cried Jim. “If only I 
had held on to him! What shall we 
do? What shall we do, Roddy?” 

“He must be here,” answered his 
brother. And then a horrible thought 
occurred to him. “Unless someone 
picked him up,” he said. “He’s an 
awfully pretty baby. He—oh look!” 

Jim gave a shout. One of the fire- 
men was coming out of the burning 
apartment house. He had Punch in 
his arms, and Punch was hugging a 
little cat. 

The boys dodged under the rope 
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and started to run across the street 
to him. But before they had gone 
three steps, heavy hands were laid 
on their collars and a voice asked, 
‘““‘Where do you think you're 
going?” 





They looked around at the blue 
coat and brass buttons of a big 
policeman. “Don’t you know what 
that rope is for?” he asked gruffly. 

“Yes,” answered Roddy, “but the 
fireman has our baby brother. He 
just brought him out of the fire. 
Please let us go to him, sir.” 

The policeman had his back to- 
ward Punch or he might have been 
more sympathetic. As it was, he said, 
“A likely story! Everyone was out 
of that building twenty minutes 
ago!” 

“Everyone else may have been,” 
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cried Roddy, “but not Punch! 
Really, it’s true. Mother had to take 
Patsy downtown to the dentist, so 
she left us to look after him.” 

“You're quick with your answers, 
aren't you?” said the policeman. 

At that moment Punch saw his 
brothers and waved to them. 

“Look,” Roddy said. “Look over 
there, if you don’t believe us.” 

The policeman turned around. 
“For goodness’ sake!” he exclaimed. 
Then he took the boys across the 
street. 

Punch smiled sweetly at them. 
“Kitty,” he said. “Got kitty.” 

“He stopped to save the little cat,” 
explained the fireman. “Isn’t he a 
fine boy? I wish he were mine.” 

“He’s ours,” said Roddy, and 
there was a sudden note of pride in 
his voice. 

“Their mother is at the dentist’s,” 
the policeman remarked. “It will be 
a shock to her to come home and 
find the house like this.” 

Jim looked at Roddy. 

“T guess we'd better take the three 
of them around to the station house,” 
the policeman said, and he sighed 
because he hated to miss the fire. 

Then Roddy began to think 
quickly. “Mother expects us to be at 
our grandmother’s house,” he said. 
“Tt isn’t far from here. Don’t you 
think we should go there and wait 
for her?” 

The policeman scratched his head. 

“You see,” continued Roddy, “it 
would be a real shock to her to hear 
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that we were at the police station.” 
He was quite sure this was true. 

“I believe you're right,” answered 
the policeman. “I do believe you're 
right.” He took Punch from the fire- 
man and handed him over to his 
brothers. “Run along now,” he told 
them. “It isn’t safe for you to stay 
here.” 

The boys held Punch firmly by 
the shoulders, and took one last look 
at the fire before they started to 
make their way through the crowd. 
Then they found, to their surprise, 
that Punch had become a hero. 

“Look at that baby,” someone 
said, “he went right into the fire to 
save his kitten. What a brave child!” 

“You have a fine little brother,” 
said a stout old lady. “You must be 
very proud of him.” 

They tried to pat Punch on the 
head, but his brothers gripped his 
arms and hurried along home. 

“Whew!” sighed Roddy, when 
they were out of the crowd. “That 
was a narrow escape. We might have 
landed in jail.” 


(This is Part One of a five-part 
story. To be continued next month.) 
B eed 
JELLYFISH 
BY THELMA IRELAND 


The jelly fish live in the sea; 

The ocean is their lair. 

No wonder they wear umbrellas, 
It is so wet down there. 
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It was the Fourth of July and 
everybody was going to see the 
Giant-Dodger baseball game. That’s 
where Jimmy O’Keefe was going 
too. 

He had saved his pennies until he 
had the price of a seat in the bleach- 
ers. He was going to sit with thou- 
sands of other fans, and cheer his fa- 
vorite team to victory. 

With his lunch bag under his arm, 
his canteen over his shoulder, and the 
price of admission, Jimmy waved 
good-by to his mother and started 
for Ebbets Field. 

At first Jimmy walked quickly. 
Then he broke into a trot. After 
a while, when he saw the crowds 
coming from all directions toward 
the huge stadium, he ran at full speed. 

Perspiration was streaming down 
his face when Jimmy arrived at the 
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FAVORITE TEAM 


By HARRY LEVY 


Illustrated by ELTON FAX 


ball park. He stood in line a long 
time. Inch by inch, as the line moved 
forward, Jimmy moved forward too. 
At last he found himself at the ticket 
window. He took out his handker- 
chief, wiped his forehead, and 
heaved a long sigh of satisfaction. 

“One in the bleachers,” said 
Jimmy. 

But when he reached in his poc- 
ket, the money was not there. 
Jimmy searched and searched. He 
looked in every one of his pockets. 
He turned them inside out. He 
looked in his lunch bag. He looked 
in his canteen. He looked every- 
where. But he couldn’t find the 
sixty cents to pay his way into the 
ball game. 

Jimmy was terribly upset. He 
swallowed hard. “Trust me, will 
you, Mister? I'll pay you back,” he 
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faltered. But the man at the window 
only shook his head. “Sorry, kid. 
Next, please.” 

Jimmy was miserable. He walked 
away slowly, fighting hard to keep 
back the tears. When he reached the 
other side of the street, he sat down 
on the curbstone. Opening his lunch 
bag, he took out a sandwich and be- 
gan nibbling. Suddenly he jumped to 
his feet and snapped his fingers. 

“T have it,” he cried joyfully. “Tl 
finish my lunch and then watch 
through a knothole with the other 
kids.” 

But when Jimmy got to the cen- 
terfield gate, there were so many 
people he couldn’t even get near a 
knothole. So he walked around the 
block and watched the crowds. They 
were still coming thick and fast 
through the clicking turnstiles. In a 
little while, thought Jimmy, Ebbets 
Field will be bulging with people. 
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“Aw, gee,” he said, looking down 
sadly as he dug his toe into the as- 
phalt pavement. “By rights, I should 
be there.” 

Inside, 35,000 fans stood at atten- 
tion as the National Anthem was 
played. Outside, the mounted police- 
men reined in their prancing horses 
and the passers-by hummed softly, in 
time with the crooning voice of Bing 
Crosby. There was a sprinkling of 
applause and a chorus of shrill whis- 
tles. And then a booming voice came 
loud and clear over the public ad- 
dress system. 

“Ladies and Gentlemen... . your 
attention please .. . . the line-up for 
today’s game. . . .” There was some 
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good-natured booing and Jimmy 
knew the Giants had taken the field. 

The first ball pitched by Long Hal 
Gregg was fouled off. It hit the 
stands and bounced out of the ball 
park. There was a mad scramble for 
it. The program hawkers made a 
dash for it. The peanut vendors made 
a dash for it. Even the boys behind 
the hot dog and soda stands made a 
dash for it. 

Everybody, it seemed, was headed 
straight for the foul ball. But Jimmy 
O’Keefe was nearest. He made a dive 
for it. In a moment, he came up with 
the ball firmly clenched in his eager 
hands. 

While Jimmy rolled the ball in his 
hands admiringly, a mounted police- 
man came alongside him. He bent 
way over to the left side of his 
horse and said, “That’s as good as a 
ticket to the ball game, Sonny. Take 
it over to the grandstand gate and 
they'll let you in.” 

Jimmy bubbled over with excite- 
ment. He gathered up his canteen 
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and made a bee-line for the ticket 
window. He surrendered the ball 
and passed through the turnstile. 

Jimmy dashed up the concrete 
ramp and looked about. He walked 
up one aisle and down another. He 
brushed by a score-card boy, all the 
while craning his neck in every di- 
rection. At last Jimmy found a seat 
high in the upper right field stands 
and dropped into it. 

That afternoon Jimmy saw Billy 
Jurges lift a blooping hit in midfield. 
The shortstop went back for it. The 
left fielder came in for it. Then they 
both stopped dead and let it drop be- 
tween them. Al Gardella on third 
base sprinted for home. The short- 
stop recovered the ball and threw. 
Clyde Sukeforth raced in front of 
the plate, scooped the ball out of the 
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dirt, and tagged the runner out, thus 
retiring the side and cutting a Giant 
rally short. 

He saw Joe Medwick pole a long 
hit that brought the stands to their 
feet. Starting with the crack of the 
bat, Luis Olmo swung on his heels 
and hot-footed all the way back, 
finally reaching into the left field 
stands to make a spectacular catch. 

He saw Manager Leo Durocher 
lean against the Brooklyn dugout to 
flash a signal for Eddie Stanky and 
Augie Galan to work a double steal. 

And he saw Phil Weintraub single 
sharply to right field to send in the 
runners on second and third to put 
the Giants ahead by a score of 2-0. 

In the seventh inning, after 25,000 
fans got up to stretch, Goody Rosen 
hammered a mighty triple against the 
exit sign 399 feet away. Manager Mel 
Ott signaled the bull pen and a half- 
dozen Giant pitchers started warm- 
ing up. But the rally was quickly 
nipped, for Andy Hansen buckled 
down and retired the next three 
Dodger batters in order. 

It was the last half of the ninth 
inning and the score was still 2-o in 
favor of the Giants. The sun was 
covered up by a dark cloud and 
thunder sounded in the distance. 

“Polish them off and let’s get the 
game over with,” shouted a New 
York fan who was sitting next to 
Jimmy. 

“Get a team,” called another New 
York fan, cupping his hands and 


screaming at the top of his voice. 
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Howie Schultz led off for Brook- 
lyn and belted the first ball pitched 
against the score board for two bases. 
The home fans got to their feet and 
electrified the air with their shouts of 
approval. 

‘“Who’s going to polish who off?” 
asked Jimmy, glaring at the Giant 
rooter next to him and rubbing his 
hands with great glee. 

Ed Basinski followed next in order 
and beat out a bunt. Again the stands 
stood up and roared their whole- 
hearted pleasure. 

“We've got the team,” thrilled 
Jimmy. “Now watch us take the ball 
game.” 

But the next two Dodger batters 
popped up for easy infield outs. A 
gloomy hush settled over the ball 
park. Again the thunder roared in 
the distance. 

“Aw, shucks,” complained Jimmy. 
“There, goes our rally and it looks 
like a shower any minute.” 

Now ten thousand Giant fans, 
scattered in all parts of the stadium, 
suddenly rose. They crumpled their 
score cards and tossed them in the air 
jubilantly. 

“Tt’s curtains for Brooklyn,” called 
someone. “Send the Dodger Bums 
back to the bush league,” called 
someone else. 

In the dugouts the bat boys of both 
teams were busy gathering up the 
supplies and packing them away. 
The ushers, at a signal from their 
captain, left their posts and started 
down for the field. 
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Dixie Walker came to bat with 
runners on first and second and two 
out. He picked up some dirt and 
rubbed his hands with it. Then he 
brushed them on his pants while he 
balanced his long bat between his 
legs. He took a quick look about and 
stepped into the batter’s box. A bolt 
of lightning zigzagged across the sky. 

“Come on, Dixie, get hold of a big 
one,” called Jimmy O’Keefe. 

The Dodger slugger fouled off the 
first ball. He swung completely 
around and missed the second. The 
third pitch was too wide. 

“Ball one,” called the umpire. 

The next pitch was too high and 
the next one too low. The count was 
now three balls and two strikes. 

The ball game was over except for 
the shouting. Some of the fans were 
getting up to go. But Jimmy was still 
in there rooting for his favorite club. 

“Come on, Dixie,” pleaded Jimmy. 
“Tt’s the last big one. Slam it over the 
wall.” 

Andy Hansen took a long wind- 
up. Dixie Walker sighted along his 
bat. The stands sat forward with 
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tense excitement. Now the pitcher 
let the ball go. The batter swung. 
There was a crashing blow. As one 
man, the stands jumped to their feet. 

The first runner raced across the 
plate. “That makes one,” called 
Jimmy, beating his hands. 

The second runner crossed the 
plate. “That makes two,” called 
Jimmy, stamping up and down. 

Dixie Walker started around the 
bases. The ball was on its way in the 
direction of the right-field screening. 
The umpire on bases took a position 
on the first-base line. He followed 
the ball with a trained eye. 

Dixie Walker rounded first base, 
headed for second. The umpire 
dropped in a crouch and studied the 
flight of the ball. Then he jumped 
high in the air and threw his arms out 
in a wide sweep. 

“Foul ball,” he boomed. Another 
flash of lightning streaked across the 
sky. 

Manager Durocher chased out of 
the dugout and onto the field. Chuck 
Dressen bounded out of the third 
base coach’s box. The whole Dodger 
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line-up milled about the umpire and 
tried to get him to reverse his deci- 
sion. 

“It was foul of the white pole,” 
said the umpire quietly. “Resume 
play.” He folded his arms across his 
chest and stared over their heads. 

“Robber, robber,” intoned the 
stands. 

“Listen to reason,” insisted Du- 
rocher. He placed his hands on his 
hips and talked down at the umpire. 

“Robber, robber,” continued the 
stands in sing-song fashion. 

Durocher went on ranting and 
flailed his arms like a windmill. 

The umpire hugged his arms 
closer and pursed his lips. Durocher 
argued more heatedly and shook a 
finger in the umpire’s face. 

“Off the field and back to the dug- 
out,” ordered the umpire. 

Durocher muttered something un- 
der his breath and shuffled unhappily 
across the field. 

“Boo! Boo!” cat-called the stands. 

In a few minutes the diamond was 
cleared and play was resumed. 

Dixie Walker rubbed his hands 
with dirt and stepped into the batter’s 
box. 

“Come on, Dixie,” called Jimmy, 
“show ’em.” The sky grew darker. 
Another clap of thunder sounded. 

Andy Hansen stood calmly on the 
mound and waited for a signal from 
catcher Cyrano Lombardi. He pulled 
on his cap, hitched up his pants, 
flexed his arms and took a long wind- 


up. Walker gripped his bat. 
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The fans in the bleachers and 
Jimmy O’Keefe, high in the upper 
right-field stands, were clapping their 
hails and chanting. “We want a hit. 
We want a hit.” 

Hansen kicked and threw. Walker 
brought his bat back and swung. And 
the ball sailed high and wide over the 
wall and out of the ball park. Just 
then the skies opened up. A pelting 
rain unleashed itself, drenching the 
field. 

“Whoopee, he did it,” cried 
Jimmy. He climbed on his seat and 
jumped up and down. “He did it. He 
did it,” he cried joyfully. 

The three runners chased over the 
plate, soaking wet. 

The game was over and the score 
was 3-2 in favor of the Dodgers, 
Jimmy’s favorite team. 

Jimmy dashed up the aisles. Mak- 
ing himself as small as possible, he . 
squeezed in and out, and inched his 
way down the concrete ramps and 
out of the stadium. 

All the way home in the pouring 
rain, he sang happily to himself, 
“They did it. They did it again.” 

That night as Jimmy was undress- 
ing for bed, sixty cents rolled out of 
his right shoe. “Gee whiz,” he cried 
with excitement. “That’s the fun- 
niest thing ever. I hid the money so 
well I couldn’t even find it myself.” 

As Jimmy dropped off to sleep, 
his last thoughts were:—Next Sun- 
day the Giants and the Dodgers play 
a double-header, and I still have the 
price of admission. 
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Are you one of those people who 
still think a toad will give you warts? 

Really, a toad doesn’t even have 
warts himself. Those lumps on his 
body aren’t warts, but his disguise. 
They make him look so much like 
the crumbling earth where he sits 
that most of his enemies pass by 
without seeing him. 

Only when some animal tries to 
eat him does he use his life-and-death 
defense. From some of his lumps, es- 
pecially the big ones behind his head, 
a bad-tasting poison oozes, and the 
enemy (perhaps a dog) will drop 
him quickly. 

The worst a toad will do, if you 
pick him up without hurting hin, is 
to make himself wet so that you will 
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put him down again. He won’t ooze 
poison, and if you let him live in 
your garden, he will give you more 
vegetables by filling his stomach four 
times a day with the bugs that would 
spoil them. 

But he couldn’t give you warts if 
he wanted to. 
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THE CAMEL INN was very still 
in the late afternoon light. Mud 
brick walls topped by thorns sur- 
rounded the court, in which were 
kneeling sixty or more camels. They 
were great, two-humped Bactrians, 
whose beady eyes stared in an un- 
friendly fashion. Not a leaf showed 
on the old willow tree, but the 
March sun warmed the earth. 

With a little sound the great 
wooden gate opened a crack, and a 
small boy slipped through. He kept 
in the shadow of the gate and looked 
about the inn yard for a place to 
hide. One of the camel packs stood 
near him. On each side of the 
wooden pack frame was a great bas- 
ket made for carrying coal. This one 
was empty. 

The boy climbed into the empty 
basket nearest him, and pulled 
an old sheepskin over the top to 
cover it completely. Fu Shung and 
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Gin Bao, with whom he was playing 
hide-and-seek, would never find hin 
here. Now he heard their shrill 
voices over the mud wall. “Yo Han! 
Yo Han! Where has he hidden?” 

“Come on, Fu Shung, he must 
have gone into the old Peony Tem- 
ple yard,” called another voice. 

The voices became fainter. Then 
all was quiet except for the crunch- 
ing of the camels as they chewed 
their cuds. 

Yo Han, or Johnny, as his parents 
called him, was an American boy 
with fair hair and slate gray eyes. He 
had often wished to have black hair 
and eyes like all his friends. At least, 
they were kind about it, and said he 
was just as much fun as if he were 
Chinese. 

Now he wondered how long it 
would be before one of the boys 
would find him. This was the very 
best hiding place he had ever found, 
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BABY CAMEL 


Illustrated by KURT WIESE 


but it was hot and smelled rather 
strong of camel. The slanting sun- 
shine made patterns on his hands and 
arms as it shone through the woven 
sides of the basket. He wondered 
how soon these camels would be 
going to Mongolia to their summer 


feeding grounds. Soothed by the 


drone of flies and thoughts of far 
Mongolian plains, he went to sleep. 

At dusk the camel drivers came 
out of the dark little inn room where 
they slept out the day. Sitting on 
their heels in the courtyard, they had 
their bowl of millet cereal and a 
couple of flat biscuits before the job 
of loading began. 

“How is the baby camel?” a 
driver called to Lao Wang, an old 
man in a patched jacket who owned 
ten of the camels. 

“The little one is strong enough, 
but it has a soreness in the eyes. I am 


afraid it will be blind. Then what 
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use will it be to me? Misfortune is 
always my lot,” sighed Lao Wang, 
as he got up to arrange his loads. The 
mother camel was the finest in his 
string. She brought up the end of the 
line and carried on her neck the 
great bell, which Lao Wang, riding 
on the first camel, could hear— 
“cling, clang,”—all night long. This 
told him that all was well; no one of 
the beasts had broken his rope or 
strayed. 

The baby camel was to ride on 
one side of his mother’s load. 
The old man peered at the other 
basket; it was already loaded, and 
a sheepskin thrown over the top. 
When the squealing little camel 
had been pushed into his basket, 
his long awkward legs folded un- 
der him, Lao Wang called one of 
the men to help him. They lifted the 
pannier frame onto the old camel’s 
back, as she knelt munching her cud 
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and twitching her delicate nose, first 
this way, then that. 

“Ai-ho! Up we go!” the men 
called as they hoisted the pack 
strongly into place. A jerk at the 
nose rope gave the old camel her 
signal to rise. First her back legs un- 
folded slowly, then her front. The 
pack from which the baby camel’s 
head stuck out rose up until it was 
six feet in the air. 

The little camel craned his neck 
to look down. He could not see the 
ground and called his mother, “Maa- 
a-a-a.” From the twilight ahead 
came his mother’s reassuring voice, 
““Moo-oo.” 

The drivers called 
hooo!” 

The camel train wound out of the 
inn yard, each camel’s nose rope fast- 
ened onto the pack of the beast 
ahead. On the lead camel a man rode, 
swaying high between the two great 
humps. The camels’ great padded 
feet sank into the fine dust, which 
came up “puff, puff,” between their 
spreading toes. 

Camels have their own inns and 
may travel only at night, for mules 
cannot abide their smell. Lines of 
pack mules, mule-drawn carts, and 
carriages crowd the roads in the day- 
time; and all night long under the 
stars the camels pad along the brown 
North China roads. 

Great stars lit up the sky. The out- 
line of the city wall and a ghostly 
white pagoda rose dim as the camel 
caravan —one, ten, thirty, sixty 
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camels — padded softly by. There 
was no sound but the low, full clang 
of the bell on every seventh camel’s 
neck. 

As they left the shadow of the 
city wall, the wind blew coldly 
down the sunken road. On each 
side rose high banks of loose earth, 
composed of fine, drifted particles 
deposited through the centuries by 
winds sweeping down from the Gobi 
Desert. 

““Ma-a-a-a,” bleated the baby 
camel. ““Ma-a-a-a,” the sound echoed 
back from the high banks bordering 
the road. “Moo-oo,” answered his 
mother’s deep voice. 

The strange sound wakened a 
small boy who had slept very 
soundly, curled up in a great wicker 
basket. For a moment John thought 
he must be back on the Empress of 
Canada, the ship which had brought 
him back to China from a long visit 
to his grandmother the year before. 
The swaying motion was very like a 
ship, but when he pulled the old coat 
away and pushed his head out into 
the night air, great stars were burn- 
ing above him, white and thick in a 
wide ribbon across the sky. The dark 
earth stretched out flat on either side. 
Across the camel’s hump he could 
see something bobbing up and down 
—a little head with silky ears, squint- 
ing eyes, and a nose that snuffed deli- 
cately like a rabbit’s. 

Now John remembered how he 
had hidden in the big pannier in the 


courtyard of the camel inn. He must 
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have been asleep when the men 
hoisted the pack onto the camel’s 
back. But what was the little animal 
in the other basket? Could it really 
be a baby camel? Was the camel 
train on its way to Mongolia? 

John hoped so. Winter evenings 
he often stood by his gate for as long 
as an hour watching the camel cara- 
vans go by in the dusk, the bells 
sounding sweet and clear. He knew 
the camels traveled every summer up 
to the wide grassy plains of Mon- 
golia. There they would fatten on 
thorns and sagebrush which even the 


sniffed the beautiful smells of spring. 

The little camel’s head, bob- 
bing up and down, looked very soft. 
John reached out and touched it 
hesitantly. Then, finding the little 
beast was not afraid, he stroked it 
and fondled the little ears and felt 
along the curving neck and the tiny 
soft humps. It was like velvet all 
over. What fun to ride this way for 
days and days, beside a baby camel, 
watching all the world go by! 

He slept again, to waken when the 
beginnings of dawn had cast a pale 


green light behind the edge of the 





ponies and sheep could not eat, and 
store up fat in their humps for the 
long winter ahead. Flowers grow 
everywhere there, and there are miles 
and miles of grasslands with only 
herds of Mongol ponies, sheep and 
antelope, and here and there a Mon- 
gol yurt like an overgrown beehive 
along the edge of the sky. 

John was not a bit afraid. The 
night air was chilly, so he pulled the 
sheepskin about his shoulders and 
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hills. The hills turned purple, then 
rose, with the reflected light of the 
sunrise. Fields beside the road 
showed green with winter wheat, 
and the willow trees by the roadside 
were orchid against the deep blue 
sky. A little town appeared ahead, a 
jumble of gray tile roofs and gray 
brick walls. 

John yawned and stretched, and 
knelt in the basket, holding firmly to 
the sides, and looked as far ahead as 
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he could. The camel train was turn- 
ing into a wide gateway. He hud- 
dled down again in the basket, and 
pulled the coat over his head. What 
would the camel drivers do with a 
stowaway? 

“Sook! Sook!” called Lao Wang 
at the camel’s head, jerking the nose 
rope to make her kneel. The basket 
plunged forward, then back, and 
came to rest on the solid ground. 

“Ma-a-a-a,” bleated the little 
camel, hungry for his breakfast. John 
cautiously pushed aside the basket 
covering, and looked up into the 
dark, wrinkled face of Lao Wang. 





“Look, look!” called Lao Wang 
to the other drivers. “Look at what 
is in my bell camel’s basket! A little 
boy, very strange, a little Western 
child with white hair like an old, old 
man!” 

All the drivers clustered about in 
a circle. “Ai-yah! Ai-yah!” they ex- 
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claimed. “This has never happened 
to us before. A baby camel on one 
side of the load and a little foreign 
child on the other!” 

“Where did you come from, little 
son?” asked Lao Wang. “Who is 
your venerable father, and how did 
you get into my camel pack?” 

John explained who he was and 
where he lived, and told them about 
the game of hide-and-seek. 

Lao Wang nodded solemnly. “I 
have heard good words of the doctor, 
your honorable father. In my own 
village, a tree fell on a man, and 
broke his leg. His two brothers car- 
ried him in a basket slung from a 
pole to the American hospital at 
Taiku. In a month he was back in 
my village, doing the work of a 
man. Yes, yes, your father, Hu Dai 
Fu, is a good man.” 

“But, I—” interrupted John, “I 
would like to go to Mongolia with 
your camel train, kind driver.” 

Lao Wang’s wrinkled face broke 
into a wide smile. His eyes quite hid 
away in the wrinkles, and he put his 
dark hand on the little boy’s fair 
hair. 

“So, the little American wants to 
go with Lao Wang to Mongolia. But 
let us see. Your father and mother do 
not know where you are. Even now 
they may think that men with bad 
hearts have taken the little son away 
to hold for ransom, or that the hun- 
gry gray wolf from the hills stole 
into the village and carried him 
away. Before we talk of far journey- 
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ing, should we not let them know 
you are well, and with friends?” 

This aspect of the matter had not 
occurred to John before. His mother 
would be worried. He had never 
been away from his parents at night 
before. But how could he let them 
know? 

“How far is it to the city of 
Taiku, where my father lives, Lao 
Wang?” 

“We have traveled sixty J7 during 
the night, little son,” replied Lao 
Wang. “This is about twenty miles. 
There are many rickshaw-pullers 
going back to Taiku this morning. 
We will find one to take a message 
back to the Hospital for Hu Dai Fu, 
your father.” 

At the gate, Lao Wang called to a 
rickshaw-puller to stop. The man 
had a light load and promised to run 
as fast as possible to the American 
doctor at Taiku, and tell him of the 
safety and whereabouts of his son. 

Inside the low, mud-brick build- 
ing, where the drivers stayed during 
the day, a brick bed, or kang, filled 
half the room, A low stove, also of 
brick, at one end of it, sent warm air 
under the bed, so that a thin quilt, 
even on the coldest day, would keep 
a man comfortable. But no one 
thought of sleeping yet. The camels 
had to be unloaded and fed and 
watered and bedded down for the 
day. 

One of the drivers lit a fire under 
a great black iron pot. Then he meas- 
ured millet from a sack and cut up a 
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big yellow squash into cubes, and 
put all into the boiling water. To 
John’s sniffing nose it smelled better 
than turkey with cranberry sauce. 
He had not known how hungry he 
was. When Lao Wang handed him 





a steaming bowl of it, and a great 
fried biscuit filled with chopped 
onions, he was perfectly content. 

Each driver took his bowl and 
biscuit and squatted outside the door 
where the morning air was fresh, 
and each could watch his own camels 
dozing in the sun. The talk was 
men’s talk, slow, with pauses for a 
pipe to be filled and smoked. Three 
long draws, and the tiny brass bowls 
were empty. 

“A camel always knows his way, 
once he has been over a piece of 
road,” said Lao Wang reflectively. 
“One night I brought a load of coal 
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trom the mountains near my own 
village of Giao Chung. I was riding 
this same camel that brought you last 
night, little Yo Han. The camel had 
been over the road three weeks be- 
fore, and it was a full moon, so I 
slept a little as I rode. When I awoke 
from my nap, I found my camel bal- 
ancing on a single wooden beam 
halfway across the Fen River. The 
rest of the bridge had been swept 
away by a flood. 

“Imagine my fright! There was 
no way to turn back; nothing to do 
but go on. My camel set one foot 
just in front of the other, one foot in 
front of the other, until we were 
across. The other twenty followed. 
Each one knew that a bridge had 
been there. So each one behaved as 
though a bridge were still there. It is 
very strange,” he added, “that a 
beast who can do a thing like that 
should squeal and stampede when it 
meets a donkey on a fine,wide piece 
of road.” 

While the men slept, John squat- 
ted in the inn yard as the Chinese 


children do. He felt like a lizard 
basking in the March sunshine. The 
mother camel was standing up so 
that her baby could suckle. The baby 
ate noisily, twitching its tail back 
and forth. When it had drunk its 
fill, the baby camel wandered out 
into the sunshine and bumped 
squarely into a feeding trough. 

Then John realized that the little 
animal could not see. So this was the 
reason Lao Wang carried the little 
camel on its mother’s back after it 
was strong enough to walk. He had 
not noticed before that it was nearly 
blind and that its eyelids were caked 
with yellow matter. 

Poor little thing! John put his 
arms around its velvety neck and 
stroked its little head. A rope lay at 
hand with which to make a small 
halter. John led the baby camel 
around the yard, between the great 
kneeling beasts with their heavy tat- 
tered fur. In the spring, camels lose 
their winter coats in great untidy 
hunks of wool. Many of the animals 


were half naked, and looked like old 
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beggars with the padding dropping 
out of their quilted coats. 

A bad-tempered camel sneezed at 
John; the smell was awful, and he 
hurriedly pulled the baby camel 
back to its mother. 

Suddenly over the many noises of 
the highway outside, he heard a fa- 
miliar honk—his father’s motorcycle 
already! The “chug-chug” of the en- 
gine grew louder and then stopped. 

John was at the gate, pulling it 
open, and in a moment his father’s 
arms were around him, in a great 
bear hug. All the village seemed to 
have followed his father into the 
courtyard of the camel inn. Hun- 
dreds of shining black eyes and 
friendly, curious faces were turned 
towards them. 

“And now, where is the man who 
sent me the message and took such 
good care of you?” his father asked. 
John took him into the inn, where 
Lao Wang was just rubbing the 
sleep from his eyes. 

“Are you well? Have you eaten?” 
John’s father asked. In Chinese, this 
is one way to say “good morning.” 

“Yes, I have eaten, and have you 
eaten?”’ Lao Wang replied politely. 

“Tell me how you found my son. 
I have men out looking 1 for him, for 
miles around Taiku city.” 

When all the story was told, 
John’s father smiled and said that 
John must indeed have a terrible de- 
sire for travel, to set off for the plains 
of Mongolia without even a note left 
behind for his parents. 
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“But, Father,” urged John, “I 
really do want to go to Mongolia.” 

“I have been thinking about that 
trip for our summer vacation, one of 
these days, John. How would you 
like to go in the Buick, right over the 
prairie? It is faster than a caravan, 
and perhaps we might meet Lao 
Wang’s camels on the way.” He 
turned to the old man. “My friend,” 
he said, “what can I do to show you 
my gratitude for finding this young 
scamp, and taking such good care of 
him?” 

“Doctor, if ever I am sick or in- 
jured, I will come to you. But right 
now, there is one small matter. I 
have a young camel, well-formed 
and healthy, but it will never be any 
use to me unless the doctor will take 
care of its sore eyes. They are so bad 
that it will certainly become blind.” 

“Then let us examine the patient,” 
said the doctor. As they got up to go 
outside, John noticed that the paper 
windows that let a dim light into the 
room were pierced with innumerable 
small holes, such as may be made 
by pressing a wet finger against 
paper. At each hole was a shining 
black eye. As they approached the 
door, the eyes disappeared. The 
watchers had taken up another posi- 
tion in order to get the best view of 
the Americans coming out. 

The doctor held the baby camel’s 
head gently as he examined its sore 
eyes. “This infection can be cured. 
Bring him to me at the hospital as 
soon as you can. And now I must be 
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off with this young man. His mother 
will be impatient to see him. Get up 
behind me, John. Doughnuts for 
tea, when we get home.” 

The motorcycle roared off in a 
cloud of dust. The curious crowd 
melted away as quickly as it had 
gathered, and once more everything 
was quiet in the courtyard. 

A couple of days later the phone 
rang while John’s family were at 
supper. His mother answered the 
phone. “A camel to see the doctor,” 
said a voice from the hospital clinic. 

“T don’t understand,” said John’s 
mother. “Is the name ‘Camel’?” 

“Oh, no,” explained the voice. “A 
little camel, a blind camel, is waiting 
to see the doctor.” 

The doctor hurried through his 
meal, and went directly to the clinic, 
John trotting eagerly beside him. 
There was Lao Wang with the great 
mother camel, and the little blind one 
standing quietly beside her. 

The doctor washed the inflamed 
eyes, and put in argyrol with a medi- 
cine dropper. “This treatment must 
be repeated twice a day for a week 
or two, and then the little camel will 
see as well as any other.” 

“But, Hu Dai Fu, I cannot stay 
here while my camels eat their bellies 
full for two whole weeks,” objected 
Lao Wang. 

“Let me take care of the little 
camel,” cried John eagerly. “I can 
teach him to drink cow’s milk from 
a pail, just as I did with our calf. I 
can let him lick milk from my fingers 
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and gradually teach him to drink for 
himself. And every day, when the 
other patients come to the clinic, I 
will lead the little camel over to have 
his eyes treated.” 

And so it was arranged. Lao 
Wang led the mother camel out to 
join the rest of the caravan, which 
stood in the shadow of the hospital 
wall. John watched the string of 
camels pad majestically down the 
road. Dust puffed up between their 
spreading toes, and their great humps 
and curving necks looked black 
against the sunset. 

The mother camel, with the bell 
around her neck, was the last in the 
string. The little camel gave a long 
“‘Maa-a-a-a” as he smelled her pass- 
ing by. “Moo-oo,” she replied in her 
deep voice, and “Cling, clang, clang” 
her bell sounded through the even- 
ing air from far down the road. 


SID. 
SPRING 


BY LEILA KENDALL BROWNE 


“Spring came today.” 
“How do you know?” 
“1 know because ! felt 
The touch of new-born air 
Playing in my hair, 
And over there 
W here the ice was thick, 
I saw the mud oozing, 
And one stiff blade of grass 
That seemed to lift its head 
And stretch.” 
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The Robins are building-a sure sign of Spring; 





The Me rry Mice by Marion Holland 








They are busily looking for pieces of strin 3: 











‘Come, birdie, come, birdie,“ the Mice crywith glee 
‘Here's plenty of string for your home in the tree/"* 


















But how the birds flutter and flap in and out, 
As string by the yard. twists and tangles about! 
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The Robins are angrily chirping and twitting , 





And Mother is scolding- just look at her knitting 











As they stand inthe corner. the little Mice sau: 
“At least we have done our good deed for today!" 
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By MILDRED LAWRENCE 


AROL and Peter lived in a little 

white house close to the river’s 
edge. Nearby on the highway was 
the market where the children’s 
father sold the fish which he caught 
every day in the big lake. Whenever 
they looked up, they could see the 
beautiful big concrete bridge which 
carried the wide highway across the 
river. 

Two little concrete towers perched 
on opposite sides of the bridge. In 
one was all the machinery which 
made the bridge pick itself up and 
lay itself down whenever a tall boat 
wanted to come down the river and 
out into the big lake just beyond. In 
the other tower lived Mr. Mac- 
Dougal, the bridge tender, with his 
fat yellow cat, Alexander, and his 
row of pink geraniums. 
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Illustrated by AGA VON LEPEL 


Carol and Peter never tired of go- 
ing up on the bridge to talk to Mr. 
MacDougal and they always hoped 
that somebody would come along in 
a sailboat and want to go through to 
the lake. 

Then a bell would clang, and 
down would go the wooden bars 
across each end of the bridge, hold- 
ing back the long line of trucks and 
buses. Immediately, each side of the 
bridge would fold back with a grind- 
ing noise, and lift up, up, up, until 
there was only a wide strip of fresh 
air where the metal part of the 
bridge had been. 

As soon as the boat had sailed 
through, the grinding noise would 
begin again, the two sides of the 
bridge would lay themselves down 
like a floor, the wooden bars would 
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lift themselves, and the cars would 
begin to swish through as before. It 
was all done by electricity and was 
very mysterious indeed. 

In their beds at night, Carol and 
Peter could look up and see the lights 
of the bridge and of the cars stream- 
ing across. When the cars came to the 
middle of the bridge, which was 
metal, the sound of the tires changed 
from a swishing to a singing sound. 
Every night the children went to 
sleep to a strange lullaby that went 
“Swish-sh-sh! Zing-g-g! Swish-sh- 
sh! Zing-g-g!” 

“Good night, dear bridge,” Carol 
would murmur, listening to its music 
and thinking how beautiful it was. 

Peter never actually talked to the 
bridge, but sometimes when the 
morning sun made it gleam with 


golden light, Peter said to Carol, 


“Our friend, Mr. Bridge, has on his 
best suit today.” 

Every morning when Father set 
out in his little fishing boat with its 
sputtering motor, Carol and Peter 
begged to go along, but they were 
not often allowed to. 

“You wiggle too much,” Father 
complained, but with a twinkle in 
his eye. “I might put you with the 
fish for a pair of eels, and then what 
would Mother say?” 

Usually Carol and Peter spent their 
days helping Mother tend the fish 
market, talking to Mr. MacDougal 
and Alexander or paddling across the 
river in their own flat-bottomed row- 
boat to buy Mother’s groceries in the 
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town on the other side. They could 
have walked across the bridge to the 
store much more easily, but rowing 
across the river made it more of an 
adventure. 

Mother said nearly every day, 
“Take some fish to Mr. MacDougal. 
If he has to have you two bothering 
him all day long, he ought to have 
something for it.” But she smiled as 
she said it and always added, “And 
don’t forget some fish heads for 
Alexander.” 

One morning Carol said to Peter, 
“T have a wonderful idea for Moth- 
er’s birthday. I just thought of it.” 

Peter sat down on his favorite rock 
by the river’s edge. “What is it?” he 
asked. 

“A warm wool jacket,” she said. 
“Her old sweater is almost worn 
out.” 

“Ves, that would be nice,” Peter 
agreed. Then he looked down at the 
rock. ““How much?” 

“Blue, I thought,” Carol went on, 
“to match her eyes.” She suddenly 
understood what Peter had said. 
“Oh, how much? I never thought of 
that.” 

As soon as Mother had gone up to 
the fish market, the children scurried 
back into the house and lifted the 
fat Wish-book down from the top 
of the cupboard. After they had 
looked all the way through Dresses, 
Coats, Hats, Ladies’ Shoes and Ga- 
loshes, they came to Jackets. 

“There!” said Carol, pointing tri- 
umphantly. “That’s just the thing.” 
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It was blue of exactly the right 
shade, with two big pockets and a 
collar that would button up or lie 


down, according to the weather. . 


Mother would look lovely in it. 

“Seven ninety-eight,” said Peter 
gloomily, as though that were the 
end of the matter. 

“We could look in our banks,” 
said Carol hopefully. “Or we could 
ask Father to help.” 

“No,” said Peter firmly. “If we 
asked Father to help, it wouldn’t be 
our present.” 

But Carol ran cheerfully to take 
their windmill banks down from the 
shelf where the clock stood. 

“They feel quite heavy,” she said, 
turning hers upside down. 

“But not heavy enough,” said 
Peter, peering into his own bank. 

As it turned out, he was right. For 
when they had stacked the nickels 
and dimes and pennies into neat piles, 
they had only five dollars and 
twenty-seven cents. 

“There’s a jacket in the book for 
four ninety-eight,” said Peter. 

“But it’s not so warm,” objected 
Carol, “and, worst of all, it comes 
only in green and tan. No blue.” She 
thought a minute. “Do you think we 
could do some extra things for 
Father that he would pay us for?” 

“Father had to buy a new net,” 
Peter explained, “and I don’t think 
we should ask him to pay us for help- 
ing, even for Mother’s birthday.” 

“We could ask Mr. MacDougal 
then,” said Carol. 
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Mr. MacDougal was watering the 
row of pink geraniums in his win- 
dow when Carol and Peter arrived 
with their usual offering of fish. 

“Good morning,” said Mr. Mac- 
Dougal, pinching a yellow leaf off 
the third geranium from the left. “A 
lovely morning, though perhaps a 
bit too warm.” 

“Mee-yow!”’ said Alexander in a 
loud voice. 

“He’s saying good morning, too,” 
said Carol. 

“He just wants his fish heads,” said 
Peter, laying them in Alexander’s 
pan. 

“Mr. MacDougal, we wondered 
if you needed any help,” said Carol 
politely. “Could I dust your house 
for you? Or sweep the floor?” 

No, thanks,” said Mr. Mac- 
Dougal, looking over his spectacles 
at her. “When my house needs dust- 
ing, I just open one window on each 
side of the room and the wind blows 
every speck of dust out in only a 
minute. And as for sweeping, there’s 
nobody to track in the mud except 
Alexander, and he’s careful about it, 
aren’t you Alexander?” 

“Purr-r-r,” said Alexander, who 
had by now eaten three fish heads 
and was feeling very much pleased 
with life. 
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“Could I do anything in the ma- 
chinery room, then?” asked Peter. 

“Goodness, no!” said Mr. Mac- 
Dougal. “It’s against the rules for 
anybody to be in there except my- 
self. But thanks for offering.” 

“We'll have to be going,” said 
Carol. ‘““We have some business in 
town.” When they were beyond ear- 
shot, she said, “Why didn’t you tell 
him we wanted to earn some money 
for Mother’s birthday? He just 
thought we were trying to be help- 
ful.” 

“Well, if I had,” explained Peter, 
“he would have felt that he had to 
give us a job whether he had any- 
thing he wanted done or not, just so 
we could earn the money. I don’t 
think Mother would like that.” He 
trudged along beside her for a little 
way. “What business do we have in 
town? It’s too hot to be walking just 
for the fun of it.” 
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“We have to ask people for jobs,” 
said Carol. “There must be hundreds 
of things to be done there—like 
mowing lawns or weeding gardens 
or washing dishes or watching peo- 
ple’s children.” 

When Peter and Carol came home 
again at noon they had no more 
money and were very warm besides. 
Because of the hot summer, the 
lawns were all dried up and didn’t 
need mowing. It had even been too 
hot for the weeds to grow in the 
gardens, not to mention the vege- 
tables, and nobody wanted babies 
tended or dishes washed. Even Carol, 
who was always cheerful about 
things, felt very gloomy. 

“We'll just have to give it up and 
buy the jacket we don’t like very 
much,” said Peter. 

“I suppose so,” said Carol, “but 
let’s just wait until tomorrow to 
order it. Something might happen.” 











They hung over the bridge for a 
minute to see if any sailboats might 
be coming through, but there was no 
breeze in the hot, still air. Mr. Mac- 
Dougal, busy with an oil can, waved 
at them absently as they went by, and 
Alexander came out of a cool corner 
in the shade of one of the towers and 
rubbed their ankles. 

Hurrying.home to the little house, 
they found a pitcher of lemonade in 
the refrigerator and some sandwiches 
covered with a damp cloth to keep 
them fresh. Mother was sitting on the 
porch with the electric fan turned 
on. 

“Come out here!” she called. “It’s 
a little cooler, maybe.” 

Just as they were finishing their 
lemonade and sandwiches, the chil- 
dren heard a putt-putt-putt coming 
down the river. They thought it was 
an outboard motor for a rowboat. 

“Look, it’s a sailboat,” said Carol, 
jumping up. “A pretty red one. Do 
you suppose he’s taking it to the 
Yacht Club down the lake?” 

Peter jumped up too. Even though 
the boat was running on its auxiliary 
motor, Mr. MacDougal would have 
to lift the bridge to let the masts go 
through. The children rushed out of 
the back door and up to the bridge. 
Already the bell was clanging and 
the wooden bars were down. Peter 
and Carol wriggled under them, to 
see better. 

“Gr-r-r-r!” went the bridge as the 
two sides slowly lifted. Alexander, 
with his tail all puffed up, “came 
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scampering toward them, and Carol 
picked him up. No matter how many 
times he heard it, Alexander did not 
like the noise the bridge made when 
it went up and down. The sailboat 
glided through, and the two sides of 
the bridge began to go down again. 
People in the trucks and cars began 
to straighten up and prepare to go 
ahead again. 

“Gr-r-r-r!” said the bridge, but 
nothing happened. The two sides 
were halfway down and that was as 
far as they would go. Mr. Mac- 
Dougal opened the bridge wide and 
tried again to make it close, but half- 
way down it stuck and refused to go 
any farther. 

Mr. MacDougal came out of the 
machinery room and went over to 
his own little tower, where the tele- 
phone was. “Have to call an elec- 
trician from town,” he said. “Some- 
thing wrong with the motors.” 

People were climbing out of their 
cars and crowding up against the bars 
to see what was the matter. 

“He'll come right away,” said Mr. 
MacDougal, coming from the tele- 
phone. “But he thinks it will take an 
hour or two to fix it.” 

“Could we help?” asked Carol. 

“No,” said Mr. MacDougal, who 
was very hot and cross. 

“How is the electrician going to 
get across the river?” asked Peter. 

“How should I know?” asked Mr. 
MacDougal. “We-ell, now, that is 
something to think about.” He 
looked at Peter and Carol. “How 
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about you two taking your rowboat 
and bringing him over? [’ll call him 
right away.” He looked a little 
ashamed of his crossness. “And I'll 
thank you very kindly.” 

When the children met the elec- 
trician, he looked at the boat as if he 
were afraid it would tip over and 
dump both him and his kit of tools 
into the river. But in spite of his 
fidgeting, he was landed safely and 
then he climbed the path to where 
Mr. MacDougal, Alexander, and the 
yawning bridge were waiting for 
him. Carol and Peter followed into 
the machine tower. 

“Yes, yes!” he said, shaking his 
head sadly. “Just as I thought! Very 
lucky that I brought the right repair 
parts. But it’ll be two hours at the 
very least.” He looked through the 
doorway. “Those children! The— 
uh—transportation will be available 
for me, just in case? H’m, h’m!” He 
reached in his pocket and pulled out 
a quarter. “Here, catch!” 





“Oh, thank you!” said Peter. 
“But—” 

“Thank you very much,” said 
Carol firmly, before Peter could say 
another word. She pulled him aside. 
“Don’t try not to take the quarter, 
silly!” she said. “It'll help with 
Mother’s present.” 

A group of hot, impatient people 
were wandering around in front of 
the barrier, looking at the upraised 
bridge. 

“Hey, boy!” a fat bus driver 
yelled at Peter. “What’s going to 
happen? How soon’s he going to fix 
it?” 

“Two hours,” said Peter. 

“Two hours!” exclaimed a thin 
truck driver. “Well, might as well 
eat. You kids know a good eating- 
place around here?” 

“They’re all in town, on the other 
side of the river,” said Carol. 

“Couldn’t your mother fix us up?” 
asked a tall soldier, climbing out of 
the bus. “I’m hungry as a horse.” 
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“We-ell,” said Peter, “not so many, 
I’m afraid.” There were at least 
thirty people clustered around the 


children, all hungry and thirsty, and _ 


very, very warm. “I’m sorry,” he 
began, but Carol was pulling at his 
sleeve. She whispered something in 
his ear. He looked very much sur- 
prised, then very much pleased. 

“Right this way!” he yelled. 
“Ferry service across the river, by 
fast rowboat! Line forms on the 
left!” Then, as Carol jerked at his 
sleeve again. “Ten cents, round 
trip!” 

Laughing and talking, everybody 
began trooping down the path to the 
little dock where the green rowboat 
was tied. Each taking an oar to make 
the boat go faster, Carol and Peter 
rowed across the river and back 
again, across and back, until every- 
body was on the other side and hur- 
rying toward the restaurants and 
soda fountains. 

By the time the last load was over, 
the first load was ready to come back, 
and just as the very last person was 
back on the highway, “Grr-r-r-r!” 
said the bridge and down went the 
two sides just as usual. Up came the 
barriers and away went the cars, 
trucks, and busses. 

“Swish-sh-sh! Zing-g-g! Swish-sh- 
sh! Zing-g-g!” said the cars, and 
everybody leaned out and waved to 
Carol and Peter, who were sitting on 
the dock with Alexander between 
them, almost too tired to move. The 
electrician, looking relieved, hurtied 
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across the bridge on foot as though 
he were afraid it might change its 
mind and fly up before he could get 
back to the town side again. 


“Whew!” said Peter. “What a. 


1”? 


day! 

“How much did we get?” asked 
Carol. “Do you think it’s enough?” 

Peter began laying out the money 
on the big rock where he always sat. 

“Oh, my!” he said. “Three dollars 
and thirty-five cents, counting the 
electrician’s | quarter—and—where 
did the other dime come from?” 

“That nice captain,” said Carol. 
“He said it was worth more than a 
dime, so he gave us two dimes in- 
stead.” She clapped her hands. 
“We'll have plenty now. There’s 
enough for the jacket and the post- 
age and the tax and some pretty rib- 
bon and paper to wrap it in, and 
maybe even some left over.” 

While Mother was busy in the 
kitchen, they put the money safely 
in their windmill banks on the clock 
shelf. That night, with a cool breeze 
blowing across her bed, Carol looked 
up at the bridge, gleaming in the 
moonlight. 

In his room Peter, too, looked up 
at the bridge. “Good old bridge,” he 
said sleepily. 

Just then a little wisp of a cloud 
glimmered across the moon and dark- 
ened the bridge for a second, making 
it look for all the world as though the 
bridge were winking at him. 

“I must tell Carol,” Peter mur- 
mured, almost asleep. “Tomorrow.” 
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Read! Read! Read to Jimmy. Read 
to Susan. Read to all the three- and 
four- and five-year-olds who turn so 
eagerly the pages of the new picture 
books. 

Tenggren’s color pictures for 
FarM Stories by K. and B. Jackson 
(Simon & Schuster. $1) are gay and 
sparkling. The baby animals are the 
kind a child wants to touch, and the 
stories vary from nature stories in 
rhythmic patterns to simple sagas 


of farm life. Stories and pictures are 


well matched in the harmony that is 
so essential to successful picture- 
book making. There is simplicity 
without sentimentality in the stories 
and cuteness without loss of strength 
in the illustrations by Gustav Teng- 
gren. 

Small children who loved Weis- 
gard’s Susie 1s A Kitten will feel 
the same affection for the little black 
lamb in Golden MacDonald’s story 
of Lirrte Lost Lams (Doubleday. 
$2). The story is based on an ever 
popular and familiar theme, the little 
lamb who strayed away into the 
mountains and the boy who could 
not sleep until he had brought the 
little one safely back into the fold. 
The text is simply and beautifully 
phrased. 
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Tue Kitten Strano by Elizabeth 
Coatsworth is the story of Trudy’s 
venture into roadside marketing. It 
all began with Kate Langdon’s cat, 
Jumpy, who presented her foster 
parents with a litter of six kittens 
and many problems of kitten-care. 
Trudy’s ideas were always unusual 
but her plan to sell kittens when she 
couldn’t give them away showed 
that she was a smart student of hu- 
man nature. It’s one of the most 
lighthearted and appealing of the 
Story Parade Picture Books (Gros- 
set. $.50). 

In Merrytecs Paul Brown pre- 
sents a life-sized rocking horse with 
personality. Merrylegs was a Shet- 
land, with this breed’s well-known 





Illustration from “Merrylegs” 
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devotion to children. The trouble 
was that Merrylegs couldn’t choose 
his home or his master and sometimes 
he suffered very bad treatment. But 


he was patient and finally brought 


joy to Billy, who knew how to ap- 
preciate a good horse. MERRYLEGS is 
written and illustrated by Paul 
Brown. (Scribners. $1.50). 

Rinty was a very devoted dog. He 
followed David to school every day 
and generally was a nuisance at home 
and on the street, so that David’s 
father finally said, “You'll have to 
sell Rinty. I’m tired of listening to 
so many complaints and paying so 
many damages.” Rinty was sold to a 
lady who liked dogs but he still per- 
sisted in chewing up rugs and run- 
ning away. 

You'll never guess the surprise 
ending to this story, unless perhaps, 
you, too, have lived in Harlem, for 
this is a true story. My Doc Rinty 
by Ellen Tarry and Marie Hall Ets 
is illustrated by photographs and 
published by Viking Press ($1.50). 

Fact-finding young Americans 
will be glad to see the revised edition 
of Dantet Boone by Esther Averill, 
just reissued by Harpers ($1.50). 
Grown-ups may remember when 
this famous biography was first pub- 
lished with its handsome Rojankov- 
sky lithographs in color. Now the 
text has been expanded to satisfy the 
more inquisitive reader and to ac- 
company the original illustrations. 
The chapters present a vivid pano- 
rama of Boone’s frontier life. < 
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SHIPS OF THE FLEET by Elizabeth 
Mallett Conger (Holt. $2) is all 
about the United States Navy. It de- 
scribes graphically the many 
branches of the service, from mine- 
sweepers to flat-tops. The author 
neglects nothing in her clear account 
of ships and their responsibilities. 
The book is made personal by 
episodes from outstanding Navy 
achievements in World War II. 

An experienced fun-maker, 
Joseph Leeming, has a new book, 
Fun wit Puzzies (Lippincott. 
$2). Ten-year-olds call it “neat,” 
but other ages are not barred from 
enjoying this collection. 

Grip GrancER by Robert Davis 
(Holiday House. $2) is a junior 
novel of Vermont. It’s packed with 
the real flavor of these self-respect- 
ing country folk, proud and stub- 
born. Gid’s strangest friend is a 


Illustration from “Gid Granger” 





dwarf who lives alone in the hills 
and helps him capture a valuable 
black bear. Gid makes other unusual 
friends as he learns to run the family 
farm in the absence of his older 
brother Eben. 
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“I want a May pole,” said Petunia. 

“Why?” I asked. 

“Because it’s May today—the teacher 
said so. It’ll be May tomorrow, too, and 
the day after and for quite a while; so 
I really think we ought to have a May 
pole.” 

“Now, now,” I protested, “what would 
we do with a May pole in a little house 
like ours? Besides, the way you and 
Peterkin jump in and out of the tub and 
splash all over the place, it would soon 
be a wet and draggled May pole.” 

“Maybe there’s a wet kind just for 
for penguins.” 

“Nonsense. There’s nothing of the 
sort.” 

“Are you sure? Did you ever ask for 
one at the big store? Did you?” 

“Well, no—but they do not make 
penguin May poles, not ever. So you run 
along and do your homework. Look at 
Peterkin. See how busily he is working.” 

“Yes, but—” 

I walked out and closed the door and 
the conversation. Sometimes that is the 
only way to settle things. Besides, I had 
work to do at the office. We were put- 
ting this May issue together and I was 
quite busy, making sure that the Bark- 
ington children stayed on their own 
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Potor Penguin 


pages and didn’t go playing with THE 
Merry Mice or the camels. 

It was late when I got home and the 
penglets were sound asleep with their 
flippers folded under their chins, like 
little angel-fish. 

The next day was Saturday, bright 
and sunshiny. 

But when I got up to dress, I couldn’t 
find my best waterproof blue necktie 
and I couldn’t find my red necktie, nor 
the one with green dots on it. By the 
time I came in to breakfast, I was quite 
upset. 

“Maybe you sent them to the clean- 
ers,” said Peterkin. 

“Maybe you put them in another 
drawer,” said Petunia. “Peterkin has 
practiced being a detective. He'll look 
for them while you're gone.” 

“But I thought you were going to the 
Zoo today with Oscar the Seal.” 

Peterkin looked at Petunia. “I guess 
I'd better tell him that we can’t come, 
that we have important business here.” 

“Yes,” Petunia nodded, “it may take 
us quite a while. Don’t worry about your 
ties, Uncle Peter. Ties don’t run away.” 

But it seemed very strange to me, so I 
went to my room and looked again. No 
ties. When I came back, the penglets 
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were whispering together but they 
stopped suddenly. 

I looked at them suspiciously. “Do you 
know about those ties?” 

“We think we have a clue.” 

Then I had to hurry away to the of- 
fice, where I worked so hard that I 
nearly forgot about the ties. That after- 
noon as I sauntered home in the sun- 
shine, a push cart came along with just 
piles of ties and I bought two beautiful 
new ones. But I still wondered. 

I hurried on home. When I opened 
the door, the house looked empty but 
I heard shouts coming from the back- 
yard. I ran to the window. 

There in the middle of the penglets’ 
little pool was Oscar the Seal, a living 
May pole. On his nose he balanced a 
ball and fastened to the ball by one end 
were two of Petunia’s sashes, several 
neckties and a few odd ribbons. The 
other ends were carried by a strange 
procession, the penglets, the Bad Bantam, 
the ducklings and some other birds ['d 
never seen. 

Round and round the pool they went, 
some swimming, some balanced on the 
edge. And they sang: 


“Oh, a May pole that’s dry 
Is fair to the eye, 
But our Oscar makes one 
That is twice as much fun.” 


Then Oscar saw me and he quivered. 
He quivered such a quiver that the ball 
trembled on his nose. The others hesi- 
tated, some resting on one foot and some 
on one fin. They looked at Oscar and 
then they looked where he was looking. 

“Hello, Uncle Peter,” said Peterkin. 
“We found a May pole after all. It was 
Oscar’s idea. Come and help celebrate.” 
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“You can have my ribbon,” said Pe- 
tunia. 

“Thank you, Petunia. I'd like to take 
your ribbon and tie it around and around 
that May pole. I'd pull it tight, so tight 
he’d squeak, that fur-coated truck decked 
out in my ties. Yes, I'll be right out.” 

Oscar started to bark back. There was 
a chorus of small shrieks from the ends of 
the ribbons. The ball on his nose tottered, 
dropped. Bantam, ducklings, penglets, 
and seal flopped into that pool with a 
splash that sent water to the top of the 
house. Wrapped in ribbons they struggled 
and swirled. 

One by one I untangled the guests, 
gave each one a spank, and sent him 
home. Last of all, I unwound Peterkin 
and Petunia while Oscar was slithering 
out of his last ribbons. 

“Now,” I said, “how about refresh- 
ments? I’ve been saving a very special 
can of sardines for something like this.” 

“But, Uncle Pete, aren’t you angry?” 

“Not too angry for sardines.” 

The penglets say that the next thing 
they have to celebrate is Spring Book 
Festival, May 18-25. That ought to be a 
much quieter celebration, but one can 
never be sure. If the penglets decided to 
act out some of the spring books, they 
would have a pretty lively time. 

In Augustus Hits the Road, our old 
friend meets up with a gang of counter- 
feiters, and there are some strange ad- 
ventures in A Cabin for Crusoe by David 
Severn. You will find stories from China 
in The Bamboo Gate by Vanya Oakes, 
tales from East Africa in Waikama and 
the Clay Man by Kalibala and Davis and 
a whole book about a boy in Ceylon in 
Paji by Esther Kiviat. The last has some 
extra fine pictures in color. 
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Down In THE Boc 


By Sue Williamson, age 10 


Down in the bog, when day awakes, 
The sun bends down and gently takes 
The veil of mist from the purple land, 
And bird song rises on every hand. 


THe PENGUIN 


By Ann Marie Ditzel, age 11 


The Penguin is a curious bird, 
At least that is what I’ve heard. 
He plays upon the icebergs cold, 
. For, you know, he’s very bold. 
His coat is shiny black and white, 
And he is a very pretty sight. 


“REBECCA OF SUNNYBROOK FARM” 
By Barbara Freedgood, age 11 


I have been reading a book entitled 
“Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm” by Kate 
Wiggin. This book, although rather old, 
is still a great favorite. It’s about a lively, 
ambitious little girl, who lived in a 
quaint section of Maine about sixty years 
ago. Her father was a Spaniard, and the 
girl, Rebecca Rowena, looked very much 
like dark-skinned Spaniards. Her father 
died when she was young, and her 
mother, a poor widow, had seven chil- 
dren to support and a large mortgage on 
her farm. So Rebecca was sent to live 
with her two old aunts, who were true 
New Englanders. 
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Rebecca, who was so active, found it 
difficult to obey everything her aunts 
bade her do. In the end, many delightful 
surprises occurred, and the final one 
meant a good deal to Rebecca’s future. 

This book is read yearly by many, 
many American girls and boys, and you, 
too, will enjoy reading of her aunts’ | 
harsh treatment and of her guardian, a 
wealthy young gentleman. 


FALSTAFF AND SANDY 
By Dorothy Gerken, age 9 


I enjoyed the story, “Too Much 
Sport,” in the February issue because we 
have two dogs, a little shepherd named 
Sandy and a great Dane named Falstaff. 

The people we got him from, gave 
Falstaff his name. He is eighteen months 
old and larger than other great Danes. 
The last time we weighed him, he was 
122 pounds. 

Both Sandy and Falstaff play together 
all the time in a pen behind the house. 
Whenever a fire engine goes by, Falstaff 
stands in the yard and howls. 


Nort So Very Lone Aco 
By Stephen Jones, age 9 


Not so very long ago, 

Where today the highways run, 
Herds of buffalo 

Were roaming, 

Slowly grazing in the sun. 
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Che io lewits 


By ROBIN PALMER 


“Here’s an easy puzzle for you,” 
cried Nancy, waving a sheet of paper in 
front of Peter Puzzlewit’s nose. “It’s a 
What’s Wrong With This Story puzzle.” 

Peter looked at what she had written. 
“It doesn’t look to me as if there is any- 
thing right in it,” he said. 

Nancy laughed. “You have to take the 
first sentence as true, and then see if you 
can find a dozen mistakes in the rest.” 

This is what Peter read: 


The sun was just setting when an 
old man picked up his crutches and 
hobbled down the street. “Hello 
there,” another child said to him. “Let’s 
go down to the haberdasher’s and get 
some ice cream cones.” 

“I have no money,” the old man re- 
plied, “but I'll race you to the store.” 

The boy agreed and immediately set 
off like the wind, but the old man 
soon overtook him and reached the 
store before she did. 

“Now I’ve won,” cried the man, 
“suppose I treat you to a soda.” 

So they sat on footstools at the 
counter and sucked aspirin tablets 
threw straws. 

“What time is it?” asked the boy. 

The old man drew out a gfand- 
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father’s clock and held it to his ear. 
“Just noon,” he said. “Will you have 
another soda with some sandwiches to 
wash it down?” 

The boy thanked him and took three 
dozen. After he had finished them, he 
felt hungry, so he hurried home to 
lunch. 


“That’s the silliest puzzle I ever saw,” 
cried Peter. “Now I have one that is 
really sensible. It’s made of words you 
can separate into other words, like season 
and seas on, or coffin and cough in. The 
spelling doesn’t have to be the same. 
When I first wrote it, I left out the 
divided word and the whole word, but 
then I decided that was too hard, so I 
put the first part of the divided word in. 
I'll give you the answer to the first so 
that you'll get the idea. 


1. He went out for some golf balls and 
missed joining the foursome. 

2. Oh, la, —, whose afraid of a 
3- Pooh and Piglet went to meet —— 
and on their way they saw a 
4. I heard the man 
that was an antique 





? 


his friend 

















5. Go on and eat your clam at 
least stop your 
6. 1 saw him pass before I 
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learned where the led. 

7. Be careful what animal you buy, 
. That creature looks like a 
to me. 

8. That’s all I owe, 
you asked for the 
9. The lawyer couldn’t guess what the 
report of the case , until he saw 
the lady at the 
10. He put the can 
and shot at it with a toy 














, it’s what 














the rock 





While Nancy was guessing the an- 
swers, Tom came in with an orange in 
each hand. “Who will race with me?” 
he asked. 

“T will,” Peter volunteered. “Shall we 
go out right now?” 

“Oh, no,” his brother replied, “we'll 


stay right in this room, and each of us 
will balance an orange on his head.” 

“Help!” cried Peter. “That’s more than 
I bargained for. All right, let’s go.” 

But the trouble was that the oranges 
kept falling off before the race even 
started. Finally, they did get them bal- 
anced, and began to cross the room very 
gingerly. Nancy shouted with laughter 
as she watched them, and that made Tom 
giggle, so down came his orange. 

“Here,” he said to Nancy, “you take 
this maze and work on it. Then you 
won’t make me laugh.” 

Nancy obediently took the maze, and 
that time Tom won the race. 

This is the maze he gave Nancy. 


(Answers on page 49) 
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Gh Paper Glider 





1. Hold the glider toward the front or 
back to vary the flight. 





2. Cut the parts of heavy paper. Cut the 
triangle of cardboard. Glue the card- 
board to one side. Cut the slots for the 
wing with a knife. | 





3. Glue the second side of the card- 
board. Fold on dotted lines. Fold the tail. 
Insert the wing through the slots. The 
center tabs fit between the sides of the 
fuselage. : 
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By LA VADA 

















4. The top view shows the position of 
the cardboard glued in place, the inserted 
wing, and the location of the tabs on 
wing. 

5. Enlarge the pattern—each square 
equals one inch. 
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A Balsa Wrod Glider By LA VADA 





1. Materials XR, 
The fuselage is cut of a block of balsa 7 
wood 4%” x 14” x 10”. 
The elevator is 1/16” x 1” x 344” 
The rudder is 1/16” x 1” x 1%” 
The wing is 1/10” x 14” x 10” 
_ One rubber band, several carpet tacks, 
airplane cement, coping saw, fine sand 
paper, and a razor blade knife. 


2. Enlarge pattern—each square 
equals 44”. 











3. Cut out the parts with a 
coping saw. Sand until smooth. 
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4. Glue the rudder and elevator in place 
with airplane cement. 








5. Fasten the wing in place with a rubber 
band. Use carpet tacks for weights. 
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A CABIN 
FOR CRUSOE 


By David Severn 
Illus. by Ursula Koering 


YW en four lively English children decided to kidnap an un- 
welcome guest, a summer of strange adventures began for all. 


(Ages 8-12) $2.00 


GIGI IN AMERICA 


The Further Adventures of a Merry-Go-Round Horse 
By Elizabeth Foster Illus. by Phyllis N. Coté 


Poor Gigi! The difficulties of traveling from Maine to New York 
City almost kept him from finding his beloved Lili again. 
(Ages vi $2.00 




















A delightful new picture book 


f THE BRAVE BANTAM 


073 By LOUISE SEAMAN and HELEN SEWELL 


wy The success story of a busy little hen that “managed” 
6} a a farmyard, with humorous pictures on every page. 
. S 4 <7. Cty An exciting book for first readers.- Ages 3-8. $1.00 

















| Maine Adventure China Today 


The Wonderful Day The Bamboo Gate 







By ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 


What happened to Sally one special 
day in summer. Illustrated by Helen 
Sewell. 

Ages 10-14. $2.00 











By VANYA OAKES 


Stories of modern Chinese children 
with varied backgrounds. Illustra- 
tions by Dong Kingman. 

Ages 8-12. $2.00 
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Our Own is written by the boys and 
girls who read Story Parape. You may 
submit anything you like: stories of your 
own experiences; humorous anecdotes 
or imaginary tales; rhymed or unrhymed 
verse; short plays; hobbies; book reviews; 
original songs; and drawings in black ink 
or black crayon on white paper. Write 
mame, age, and address clearly on all 
contributions. 

—Rusy Warner, Children’s Editor 


My Puppets 
By Helen Wittenberg, age 9 


I went to a circus and then to a play, 

And when I came home, that very day, 

What do you suppose my puppets were 
doing? 

My shoes and sox and shirts they were 
ruining. 

I whipped them and spanked them and 
gave them no bread, 

I made them do somersaults and stand 
on their heads. 

But they’re only puppets, as you can see, 

So you can’t blame them, 

And you can’t blame me! 
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Our Own 


A DEPARTMENT BY CHILDREN 





A B C RuyMe 
By Gary Boyker, Age 9% 


A—is for anchor that hangs on a chain, 

B—is for boat on the bounding main. 

C—is for Chris, the fisherman’s boy, 

D—is for dory, ship ahoy. 

E—is for “Elsie J”, an old sailing ship, 

F—is for fishing, I hope they will nip. 

G—s for gull, a big sea bird, 

H—is for hull, when it broke it was 
heard. 

I—is for island, out in the sea, 

J—is for jelly fish, who bit me. 

K—is for keeping the fish nice and cold, 

L—is for lighthouse, which warns sailors 
bold. 

M—is for mackerel, a fish of the sea, 

N—is for Norway, far from me. 

O—is for ocean, big and small, 

P—is for pier, not so big at all. 

Q— is for quay, to which ships are tied, 

R—is for rock crab, to bite me he tried. 

S—is for slicker, a kind of raincoat, 

T—is for trawler, a very big boat. 

U— is for U. S., which Chris calls home, 

V—is for Viking, who used to roam. 

W— is for wishing I could find a way to 
rhyme XYZ. 
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Books for 
Young People 





PAJI 
By ESTHER KIVIAT 


Illustrated by 
HAROLD PRICE 


“. . » unusually attractive .. . 
Paji is a Ceylonese boy who 
longs to carve beautiful and 
original things. . . . Extraor- 
dinarily sensitive and beautiful illustrations 
‘in full color help to make this an exceed- 
ingly good juvenile.”—Virginia Kirkus. A 

Junior Literary Guild Selection. 
¢ Ages 6-10. $2.00 


*\ THE DOG THAT 
+, CAME TRUE 


By DARRELL HUFF 


Illustrated by 

DIANA THORNE & CONNIE MORAN 
A trained psychologist tells a 
new and different boy-and-dog 
2 story. Readers young and old 
will love Bill and Wags in 

text and pictures. 
Ages 6-10. $1.25 


THE THREE FAMOUS 
UGLY SISTERS 


By CAROLINE DYER 


Pictures in color on every page 
By DONALD McKAY 

Any child who likes 
dressing up on Halloween 
will enjoy this delightful 
fantasy. “. . . They were 
indeed wonderfully terrifying . . . but every 
one of good-will loved them.”—May Lam- 
berton Becker. Ages 6-10. $1.75 


THROUGH THE 
LOOKING GLASS 


By LEWIS CARROLL 
A beautiful companion vol- 
ume to our ALICE’S AD- 
VENTURES IN WONDER- 
LAND, with all the original 
illustrations by JOHN TEN- 
NIEL. All ages. $1.25 














Children’s Catalogue available on request 
At all bookstores 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE 











A Division of the MeGraw-Hl Book Co., Wt. ¥. 18 
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Crime no longer 
pays when 


AUGUSTUS 
HITS THE 
ROAD 


By Le GRAND 


Staying a year in one place makes 
Augustus and his family ready for 
anything, so they trade their house 
for a trailer and “plaster works” that 
turn out MacArthur heads and painted 
pigs. The excitement starts when 


counterfeiters invade Augustus’ neigh- 

borhood. But Augustus and his gypsy 

friend soon “show ’em” and put them 

in their place. Illustrated by the author. 
$2.00 





Have you read these other books about: 
Augustus 


AUGUSTUS DRIVES A JEEP 
AUGUSTUS HELPS THE MARINES 
AUGUSTUS HEL*S THE ARMY 
AUGUSTUS HELPS THE NAVY 
AUGUSTUS AND THE RIVER 
AUGUSTUS GOES SOUTH 
AUGUSTUS AND THE MOUNTAINS 
AUGUSTUS FLIES 

AUGUSTUS SAVES A SHIP 


each $2.00: 
All Illustrated by the author 
At all bookstores 


BOBBS-MERRILL 
indianapolis * New York 
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My Pup 
By Barbara Gates, age 11 


I have a little puppy dog, 

With long and floppy ears. 

Most of the time he barks and yips 
At everything he hears. 

When he’s racing down the trail 
Chasing the speedy cottontail, 

His ears flop wildly down and up, 
Oh! he’s a dandy little pup. 


My Sea GUL 
By Diana Dunn, age 8 


When I was coming home from school 
one day I saw a bird walking slowly 
along a little country road. I picked 
him up and took him home. And when I 
got home I put him in the baby’s play 
pen. Then I found out that he was a sea 
gull. The first time I tried to feed him he 
would not eat. Later I found he was 
blind, so we had to feed him by hand. He 
especially liked fish, bread, and potato 
peels. 

I put water in the bathtub and he 
liked it very much. He swam in it every 
day. And we named him Duckie. He was 
great friends with our dog Blackie. First 
Blackie sniffed at Duckie, but Duckie 
was not afraid. 

We kept him for a week, then we gave 
him to the Bronx Zoo, and he is still 
there. 


SUMMERTIME 
By Virginia Morales, age 12 
Summertime is here, 
With all things new and dear, 


Sunshine, showers, birds and flowers, 
And beautiful tremendous hours. 
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LitrLte HELPER 


Translated from the Russian by 
Robert Hunter, age 12 


Little Tania is so busy, 
Tania soon will lose her head. 
She helped her brother in the morning. 
They ate candies in his bed. 
She promised to wash the dishes, 
Spilled some iron glue. 
Opened the door for the pussy, 
Helped her say mi-ue, mi-ue. 
Here’s how busy Tania is: 
She sits beside her mammy, 
She eats and drinks, and sleeps, 
Then stays a bit with grammy. 
Before retiring she said: 
“Will you undress me, please, 
I am tired, I cannot. 
Tomorrow I will help a lot.” 


Winter NIGHT 
By Margaret Smith, age 9 


The night is dark and still. 
Snow flakes are falling 

Like stars. 

The night is beautiful. 

I walk in the deep woods 
Where snow is falling 
Softer than the breast 


Of a gull. 


ANSWERS TO PuzzLEWITS 
Mistakes: another child, haberdasher’s, 
old man winning race, she for he, 
treating boy without money, footstools, 
aspirin tablets, threw for through, grand- 
father’s clock, soda to wash down sand- 
wiches, three dozen, and still hungry. 


llama, meteor, mantel, clamor, passages, 
bison, opal, casement, cannon. 
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NEW BOOKS 
for BOYS and GIRLS 


THAT’S WHY 
by Aileen Fisher 


ee 


With Silhouettes Cut by the Author 


_ A book of gay verse. Poems of squirrels, 
June bugs, dreams, all-day suckers, and 
other things dear to childhood. (6-9) $1.50 


SPRING COMES 
TO MEADOW BROOK FARM 


Story and Pictures by Katherine S. Keeler 
A book spilling over with lambs, chicks, 
ducklings, and goslings. (7-10) $1.50 
“Charming drawings.”—New York Times 


THIRTY-TWO ROADS 
TO THE WHITE HOUSE 


By Alberta Powell Graham 
Illustrated by George Avison 


Stories of the boyhoods of our Presidents. 
New, revised edition. $2.75 


“Absorbing reading.” 





Francisco News 


Thomas Nelson & Sons 


385 Madison Avenue New York 17 














Have you ever 





cast one of 


Walt Disney's 





fomous characters? 
































Model-Cratt Sets come complete with molds, 
brushes, paints, modeling powder, full in- 


lllodel-Craft Inc 
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STORY PARADE 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


I'd like to have you send Story Parape to 
2 friend. Enclosed is $2.50 for one year. 
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Little Yu Lee 


By ELLA C. FORBES 









“I am going to sea,” 

Said little Yu Lee. 

And he started afloat 

In his own little boat. 

He paddled away 

One sunshiny day, 

And the wind helped him, too 
As a kind wind would do. 


But a sea-gull flew by, 
And it shouted, “Oh, my! 
If you’re making a trip, 
You should be on a ship. 
You're too terribly small. 

If you’re caught in a squall, 
You won’t keep afloat 

In that too-little boat.” 





But little Yu Lee ‘ 

Paddled on, paddled on, 

Till the whole of the day 
And the night had gone. 
And when the good sun 
Came back overhead, 
Little Yu Lee 

Woke up, in his bed! 


Illustrated by 
CHARLOTTE REHFIELD 



















Not Every Little Girl 
Can Havea Lamb... | 


Thanks to the pioneering of Whitman Publishing Company, 
millions of youngsters have experienced the pleasure of owning 
books which tell and picture such fascinating rhymes as the 
one about Mary's famous little lamb, with its “fleece as white 
as snow. Whitman has taken as its mission the publication of 
children’s books at prices which permit every little boy and 
girl to have their little lamb... and many another treasure of 
childhood lore . . . in verse and picture. 
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Waitman Pusutsutng Company 


RACINE 
WISCONSIN 





THERE’S A WORLD OF FUN 


in War Disneys AND A 3-Year Subscription 
STORIES (36 issues) *2.50 


A 2-Year Subscription (24 issues) *1.75 


A Regular 1-Year Subscription (12 issues) *1.00 
Canadian Prices: One Year, $1.25—Two Years, $2.25—Three Years, $3.25 


Clean and Wholesome---Topas in Entertainment! 











Mail to: K. K. PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
Dept. 5 SP " POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW YORK 


Gentlemen: 

Enclosed find $ for which please enter the following subscription 
to Walt Disney’s Comics and Stories for monthly issues beginning 
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THE ANTIQUE CAT 


By Bianca Bradbury 

Drawings by Diana Thorne and Connie Moran 
Yes, that’s Solomon sitting there in front—Solo- 
mon the alizy cat who made good ! You'll not only 
find him the most interesting of all cats, but you'll 
love Serena, the beautiful antique doll Solomon— 
but that’s the story and it’s waiting for you 6 to 8 
year olds. $2.00 


MR. TOOTWHISTLE’S INVENTION 
Written and illustrated by Peter Wells 


Did you say railroads? You like them? Well, 
here's the very funny story of the very first railroad 
owned by—you've guessed it—Mr. Tootwhistle ! 
The pictures—well, they're Peter Wells and that's 
enough said! For ages 6 to 8 (and mothers and 
fathers too). $1.25 








These are friends who will entertain 
and amuse you through many hours— 
friends to keep your whole life through. 


THE PIRATE’S APPRENTICE 

Written and illustrated by Peter Wells 

Ever wanted to run away and be a pirate—I'll bet 
you have! In fact, I'll let you in on a secret, most 
of us have! That's why you won't want to miss 
the picture-story of one boy who wanted to be a 
pirate and turned ofall things, intoa policeman! $1.25 


THE LITTLE FELLOW 


By Marguerite Henry 

Drawings by Diana Thorne 

We've always thought that a little colt was just 
about the cutest animal anywhere. Have you, too? 
Well, if you have, you'll find the story of a little 
colt named Chip (guess what? His mother was 
named Chocolate!) one of the stories you'll want 
to remember for always. For ages 6 to 8. $2.00 


LITTLE BIMBO AND THE LION By Meg Woblberg 


We never know what to say about Little Bimbo—he’s just un-describable ! 
You have to see him and watch all the things that happen on every page 
(like elephants that pop up) to really appreciate him. For ages 6 to 10. $1.25 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


in Philadelphia 





